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| 1E wing fiery ne m. 
nuſoeript, ſubſeribed angas Bay 
Tavvus, were delivered into the hands 
of the counT DE WELDEREN, the late 
highly-reſpefted MinisTER, from the 
STATES GENERAL, at our court, ſome 
days before his departure from this 
country, The Author was induced to 
take this liberty, in conſequence of the 
favourable reception his Review or 
THE CHARACTERS OF THE PRINCI- 
PAL NATIONS IN EUROPE met with 
in HOLLAND, Where, as it contained a 
copious deſcription of the inhabitants 
of the UNITED PROVINCES, it was 


tranſlated into the Dutch language. 
FAA + A Sy x He 


1 
He meant to have ſubmitted theſe 
Letters to the Public under the fame 
ſubſcription : but his friends being 
pleaſed to think, that what he has of- 
fered upon the preſent ' occafion, would 
be leſs attended to under an aſſumed 
Aamaturs, He has, in deftrehce to theit 
opinion; publiſhed them with | His feal 
name. 811 9 6 Ry AL 
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* * 
N your Entellency. is of opinion, we 


live at a period not inferior, in point of cele- 
vey and of importance, to the moſt famous 
that memory can recall, either in ancient or 
in modern ages; and hardly paralleled by that 
which gave birth to the ſtate, of which your 
Excellency is ſo illuſtrious a member and repre: 
ſentative. 
Too centuries ago; a ſcene was exhibited to 
the eyes of the world, which ſtruck with aſto- 
niſhment all the politicians and reflecting people 
at that age. They ſaw, like a world riſing out 
of chaos, a commonwealth formed of the ſhat- 
tered remains of the inheritance of the once 
puiſſant houſe of Burgundy, which, in the courſe 
of leſs than half a century after its firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment, was able to maintain a. figure and a dig-, 
nity, equal to that of monarchies whoſe power 


was founded on the duration of ages, | 
7 * i 
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It is not neceſſary to inform your Ws 
the commonwealth alluded to, was that of the 
United Provinces. No ſtate we read of in hiſ- 


| _ tory, owed its origin to men of greater virtues 


and abilities, It is with the pleaſure which ac- 
companies a diſpoſition abhorrent of partiality, 


I will venture to aſſert, that in the courſe of a 
political exiſtence amounting at preſent to the 
term of two hundred years, it has ſeldom dero- 


gated from that character of wiſdom in its go- 


vernment at home, and in the management of 


its concerns abroad, which has ſo often and ſo 
deſervedly. excited the admiration and the ap- 
plauſe of Europe. | 

The maxims and principles on which the 
2 of your celebrated republic erected 


the proſperity that has fo long attended it, were 


the — and perſpicuous rules of public equity. 
They courted the good- will of princes and of 
ſtates by the ſtricteſt obſervance of laws and 
treaties: they were aſſiduous in the diſcharge 


of every duty incumbent on them, through the 


faith which ought to ſubſiſt between different 
powers: they knew it was the only tie able to 


bind together, in peace and amity, nations inde- 


pendent of each other: they knew that with- 
out it ſuſpicion ariſes at firſt and * at 
laſt. 


had learned Ok thei inſpecdan iso the 
annals 


131 


Aab of former times, that a ſtrict adherence 


to probity is the ſureſt baſis of a country's proſ. 
perity, as much as it is the only ſecure method 


of obtaining and preſerving private felicity : 
they ſaw with what indignation the world had 
ever treated public violators of national inte- 
grity: they found, that whatever emolument 
might ariſe from ſuch infractions, it was mo- 
mentary and deceitful ; the ſhoots iſſuing from 
ſo n a plant were always quickly blaſt- 
ed, while the infamy neceſſarily concomitant 
on 7 uch practices was durable and never fot- 
gotten. 
They were ſenſible, that when a ſtate habitu- 
ares itſelf to deviate from thoſe ſolemh contracts 
which conſtitute the reciprotal means of inter- 
courſe, i it becomes guilty of the moſt enormous 
of all crimes z that of deſtroying the founda- 
tions of confidence and ſecurity throughout 
mankind, and of throwing ſociety into a ſtate 
of confuſion, unavoidably refulting from mutual 
. dread and. miſtruſt. 
They were convihced; that notwithſtanding 
the declamations of affected ſhrewdneſs, there 
exiſts a political morality ; from which whoever 
preſumes to ſwerve, bewilders himſelf in num- 
berleſs errors; and that nations thus tranſgreſ- 


ling, have e laid themſelves open to the 
Ba hog _ moſt 


1 


moſt grievous calamities, and never failed to 
incur, ſoon or late, an ample and $dequine pu- 
niſhment. 
Bauch were the maxims which regulated the 
conduct of the many illuſtrious ſtateſmen, who 
preſided with ſo much ſplendor and ſucceſs 
over the public concerns of your common- 
wealth on its firſt formation. Impartiality 
obliges me to add, they have been worthily 
imitated by the —enerality of their ſucceſſors. 
After this reſpectful preamble, juſtly due 
to thoſe patriots whoſe memory your country 
with ſo much reaſon venerates, it is with heart- 
felt pain an Engliſhman takes up his pen, in 
order to lay before your Excellency the com- 
plaint and ſorrow of his countrymen, upon the 
ſurpriſing reverſe of behaviour towards them, 
now taking place in the councils and conduct 
of the Dutch, with regard both to the juſtice 
and the policy of the above. mentioned princi- 
les. 
E This unhappy reverſe is demonſtrably found- _ 
ed on the molt fatal imprudence and temerity; 
and, if not immediately oppoſed by the judicious 
and the diſpaſſionate, with unremitting vigour 
and unqueſtionable ſincerity, to unbiaſſed in- 
dividuals of middling diſcernment muſt appear 
pregnant with all poſſible miſchief; as it evi- 
dently threatens with the horrors of the moſt 
vengeful 


13 } 


vengeful and bloody hoſtilities, | the. inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain and Holland, . ſhould 


theſe latter perſiſt, in that inſidious plan, into 
which, they have been ſeduced by the enemies 
of both countries; who have too well ſucceed- 
ed in impreſſing your Excellency's countrymen 
with wrong notions of their intereſts, 

I am not to inform your Excellency, that 
nothing i is more eaſy than for bodies of men 
to miſtake their real intereſt, as well as indivi- 
duals: all hiſtory proves it, and none more than 
that of Holland. When in the middle of the laſt 
century, William, the ſecond Stadtholder of that 
name, father of our great William, had miſ- 

carried, in. his attempt on the liberties of your 
country, the reſentment of the ruling, men at 
that time- hurried them ſo far beyond the bounds 
of. policy, as to revenge the crime of the Stadt- 
holder upon t the office itſelf : it became ſo odi- 
ous,. that it was inſtantly aboliſhed, notwith- 
ſtanding a fourſcore years probation of its uti. 
lity, of its neceſſity; notwithſtanding the con- 
tinual unvaried luſtre which had attended the 
councils and the arms of the republic by land 
and ſea, under the direction and the auſpices 
of the three firſt Stadtholders, William, Mau- 
ritius, and Henry, the founders and ſupporters 
of the glory of your country. Bur the bad con- 


ſequences of its abolition were ſoon apparent. 
| B 3 Deprived 
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Pcprived of that neceſſary poiſe, the 8 of 


internal government was ſoon unhinged ; the 
rage of party entered into all public meaſures ; 


they were no longer the reſult of cool and 
Tegular deliberations, but aroſe from the fac- 


tious enthuſiaſm of the day: even the great 


De Wit became unequal to the taſk of ſtemming 


the torrent of ſuch confuſion, and fell at laſt 
a victim to thoſe erroneous meaſures, which 
his abilities had ſo long contributed to ſup- 
port. It was, in ſhart, found abſolutely necel- 
ſary to reſtore the houſe of Orange to its for- 
mer authority. Had not this meaſure been 
adopted, the total deſtruction of the United Pro- 
vinces muſt have enſued. But this re- union of 
the head to its members, operated like the elec. 
tion of a dictator among the Romans; i it ſilenced 
and united all parties: the enemy, who like a 
ſudden inundation had oyerflown almoſt the 
whole country, was immediately repelled: freſh 
confidence and vigour inſpired every one ; and 
in a ſhort time the ſtate recovered its loffes, 
and reſumed its former ſplendor. I need nor 
add, that Holland owed its ſalvation to the 


| ſame expedient, little more than thirty years 


ago. 
This inſtance, and others that might be 
adduced, ſhew there is a falſe and an ap- 


PR? intereſt, as well as a ſound and a real 
one. 


Bo 


The duty of a ſtateſman conſiſts in a 
5 diſcrimination of both: unleſs they are 
_ cloſely attended to, they will often be con- 
founded, and the one miſtaken for the other; 
in Which caſe a people, as it has frequently 
happened, fhall labour with all diligence and 
earneſtneſs to effect their own infallible ruin. 
As duration and independence form the 

baſis of the proſperity of a ſtate, they are 
therefore the chief objects its governors ſhould 
keep in view: whatever favours theſe they are to 
cheriſh ; whatever oppoſes them it is their 
buſineſs to avoid beyond al other 1 
conſiderations. 

While a people adhere to thoſe maxims that 
rendered cheir anceſtors great and happy, they 
cannot fail to remain in the ſame ſituation 
a a very plain and ſimple truth: yet we fre- 

quently ſee perſons. | reputed wiſe, departing 
from it with as much preſumption as if __ 
had-diſcovered it to be a falſhood, | 

The means by which the Dutch common- 
wealth arrived to the degree of happineſs it ſo 
long enjoyed, and may undoubtedly continue 
to poſſeſs, without any dread of deprivation, 
have already been mentioned. It is with equal 
aſtoniſhment and regret, thoſe politicians, who 
look into futurity, perceive a total inattention 
to thoſe ſalutary maxims, in that conduct, which 

4: unhappily, 


1 


unhappily for the certain, if not inhmediite * 
triment of Holland, appears, at preſent, the moſt 
eligible in the opinion of numbers of its deluded 
inhabitants; whoſe intemperate zeal for what 
ſeems the public intereſt, makes them forget, 
that nothing can be proſperous which is not 
permanently beneficial, and fes from £32448 
conſequences. _ 5 non 

The love of our country isi doubtleſs, a nadie 
impulſe in the human mind; and, while under 
due reſtriction, is the fruitful parent of num- 
berleſs benefits. But as it is the greateſt and 
moſt uſeful quality in a good citizen, conſi- 
dered in his civil capacity, it may alſo degene - 
rate into the moſt dangerous evil, when it ex- 
cludes from the ſphere of grandeut and hap- 
pineſs all thoſe who are not comprized in the 
political ſociety to which he belongs. | 

Hence a prince, or a nation, purſuing me- 
thods of aggrandiſement evidently repugnant 
to the welfare and the ſafety of other ſtates, is 
juſtly conſidered. as an object of their deteſta- 
tion, and it becomes their joint intereſt to 
treat them as incendiaries, and enemies to ſo, 
ciety. 8 ä 
For this dead we hw a right to execrate 
the memory of the Romans and Carthaginians, 
in whom the luſt of power extinguiſhed all 
conſiderations of natural equity; and who 

| aimed 


1 


RI at a total ſubjugation of all other people, 
in order to gratify their came ny oF 
Pr ide. ay 
'When a plan is 0 to the a 
of a ſtate, obviouſly calculated to enrich or 
to aggrandiſe it at the expence of others, their 
firſt, conſideration ſhould be, whether it may 
not prove in the iſſue; quite contrary. to the 
end intended; either by / uniting. other ſtates 
againſt them, in order to oppoſe the progreſs 
of their ambition, or by putting too much 
power into the hands of crafty neighbours, 
who may be willing to admit them for a time 
to ſhare in the ſpoils of thoſe, whom they 
are about to ſacrifice to cbeir on ambition 
* a 5 os 
They who pay ſo much admiration to tho 
90 of the Romans, would do well to re- 
flect, it was the diſunion and want of forecaſt 
in the numerous enemies they were continually 
creating, that occaſioned them to eſcape de- 
ſtruction. Their own hiſtorians are well aware 
of this truth; and ſeem amazed at the indo- 
lence and ſupineneſs with which the world be- 
held their progreſs to univerſal empire. Had 
the ſurrounding nations acted with any degree 
of ſagacity, Rome could not, according to the 
cleareſt calculations of policy, have attained 


to any degree of power beyond mediocrity, 
ty 
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France and Holland: but whatever engage- 


L 2 
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it tended to embroil it in perpetual quarrels 
with its neighbours, and to league them to- 


gether for its deſtruction. 


Neither is it ſafer to aſſiſt in the plunder and 


' oppreſſion of another nation; chiefly when that 


power which invites and urges forward, is more 


formidable than ourfelves. This is a rule, the 
| obſervance of which appeared highly indiſ- 
penſible to the Dutch politicians, who figured 


in Holland while Cardinal Richelieu governed 
in France. This celebrated miniſter, whoſe 


aims were at all events to cruſh the Houſe of 


Auſtria, and to raiſe that of Bourbon upon 
its ruins, had determined to leave no method 
untried to effect his purpoſe, To this intent, 
your Excellency well knows, he held out to 


your countrymen the ſplendid offer of par- 
titioning the Spaniſh Low Countries between 


ments were formed at the Hague with D*Eſ- 


trade, that dextrous negociator was not able 


to compaſs the plan projected. The Dutch 


knew too well the danger of ſuch a neighbour- 


hood as that of France; and haye preſerved the 
ſame knowledge to this day. It is hoped, for 
our mutual intereſts, they will continue to 
keep at a proper diſtance from all ſuch offers 


* may approximate them to the views of 
| thoſe, 


Ta) 
thoſe, Who are long ſince become their natural 
enemies as well as our own. 

I 'write to your Excellency wich an con- 
fidence and earneſtneſs of a true 'Engliſhman. 
No one deſerves that name, who does not feel 
for the preſervation and proſperity of your 
Country almoſt as much as for his own. A 
famous patriot and philoſopher of this nation 
in the laſt century, one who was highly and 
deſervedly reſpected by your countrymen, uſed 
to glory in being the happy inſtrument of re- 
_ conciling the jarring intereſts of Great Britain 
and Holland, and was ever aſſerting, that En- 
| gliſhnien and Dutchmen ſhould conſider them- 
ſelves as brethren, and that none but thoſe 
who were enemies to hoth, would inſinuate 
ideas of a contrary tendency. 

I need not inform your Excelleney, the aſ- 
ſertor and promulgator of this truth was the 
great Sir William Temple, the favourite of 
that preſeryer of Great Britain and Holland, 
William the Third, the intimate of De Wit, and 
the friend and companion of the many con- 
ſpicuous characters which graced your __ 
# Fe that illuſtrious æra. 

I do not think it preſumption for Englith- 

b men to flatter themſelves, that what Sir Wil- 

liam Temple was in Holland, during the laſt 
| century, at a very inteteſting period to your 
3 | : country: 


1 
country, your Excellency may prove at a 
ſtill more — * for doth coun- 


? 


tries. 1 
ee Ae on ah * * wa 
in the public cauſe, which you have inherited 
from your noble anceſtors, it were an inſult 
to your Excellency's rank and underſtanding, 
to doubt your readineſs to liſten to the voice 
of truth, when it approaches you vith that 
reſpect which is due to your character. 
Encouraged by theſe motives, I will uſe no 
furrhet apology for the freedom I have taken, 
and ſhall proceed to take, in treating of the 
ſubject I have preſumed to lay before your 
Excellency, with that latitude of diſquiſition 
which it merits, and that liberty of ſpeech, 
without which it were vain to . to 0 
Aa ede 2 4 
It is a ſubjekt well * the — 
of all honeſt men in Great Britain, and in 
Holland; it is, indeed, plenum opus aleæ, a buſi- 
neſs replete with importance; and teeming with 
| danger, if unſkilfully managed by thoſe whoſe 
duty it is to. conſult the right intereſt of both 
countries. | 
In a buſineſs of this nature, it behoves every 
public man to throw aſide all petty partiali- 
ties and prejudices, and to caſt a ſevere eye 
on thoſe who would wantonly and unneceſſa- 
| rily 


1 8 ] 
rily revive the remembrance of paſt animoſities, 
whether well or ill founded. None but the 
ignorant, or the deſigning, will take any plea- 
ſure in dwelling upon them; and they are 
both equally unworthy of notice; the only 
difference between them is, that the firſt are 
objects of n — thy ſecond of exe- 
cration. 5 
Loet us, at the PEER? time, reflect, hin how! 
ever exaſperating the recollection of ſome paſt 
tranſactions may be, they prove no more than 


that our anceſtors have been guilty of errors 


and miſdeeds: but let us alſo recall to our 
minds, how many reciprocal proofs of friend- 
ſhip and benevolence have taken place between 
both people; ſo many, that it is not eaſy to 
ſettle on which fide the ſcale of good offices 
preponderates. Suffice it, that we have been 
mutually benefited to a degree which ought 
to eraſe the memory of all unhappy alterca- 
tions, and to make us unite in a firm reſo- 
lution to live together in the ſame friendly 
intercourſe, proved by experience fo advanta- 

geous to both; notwithſtanding the ſecret en- 
deavours that are, at this hour, ſo aſſiduouſly 
and fo vigorouſly exerted to diſunite s. 
A diſunion between Great Britain and Hol- 
land, on the one hand,, and a family compact 
between the branches of the Houſe of ene 
on 


4 3 


on the other, is a phenomenon. which myſt 
ſtrike politicians with amazement, and con- 


found all the ſpeculations and conjectures with 
which men of ingenuity and reaſoning have 
been exerciſing their judgment and imagina- 
tion for more than a century paſt. Such an 
event would at once defeat the whole array of 


modern politics, and render men averſe to all 


kind of ratiocination in ſuch matters. It 
would, in Milton's language, be confuſion 
worſe confounded ; - and muſt, at one blow, 
cruſh the entire fabric of that ſyſtem which 
the wiſdom af our, and of your forefathers, has 
been ſo long and fo anxiouſly forming for the 
balance of power; which the treaſures of 
both countries have been laviſhed.to maintain; 
and which has been cemented by the effuſion 
af half the blood that has been ſhed through- 
out Europe, during the laſt century. 


Let us pauſe on this idea, which is neither 


; falſe nor exaggerated : let us aſk ourſelves 


a queſtion, ariſing naturally from the ſubje& : 


Did our anceſtors, in framing this project of 
2 balance of power, in ſupporting it with ſo 


much ſolicitude, in laying down their lives for 


it with ſo much courage and heroiſm z did 
they act the part of brave and wiſe men, or did 
they bewilder themſelves in ridiculous ſchemes, 


unfit for the conſideration of thinking men, and 


a wa in their nature ? 
| This 


— 


- 


— 


1 


This is a queſtion which. demands a dy 
ferious anſwer z-an anſwer which will fully de- 


cide, not only of the rectitude or the impro- 


priety of paſt tranſactions, but will as fully 
teach us what. meaſures are .beſt adapted to 
the preſent criſis, 

Well am I aware, that in France, in Holland, 
and in other countries, there are many indi- 
viduals ready to affirm, that the notion of 3 
neceſſity of preſerving a due equipoiſe among 
the European powers is a mere chimera, which 
has kept the world in per alarm, fince 
ics firſt introduction into che public councils 
of the various ſtates ; that it has produced no: 
thing but jealaufies without foundation, and 
broils without end, wherever it has prevailed. 


| This is the language of Frenchmen, in gene- 


ral, and of all thoſe who abet French politics; 
a very numerous . tribe in too many 
parts of Europe. 

But is this the language of reaſon and ex- 


perience ? is it the language of thoſe men who 
have held the reins of government, with honour 


| to themſelves, and benefit to the countries they ES 


governed ? is it even the language of ſuch 


Frenchmen as have rendered themſelves fa- 


mous and reſpectable for their wiſdom and po- 
bien! endowments ? 


- Theſe all concur in aſſerting the neceſſity 


16 3 


ef watching over - increaſe NE Ge of 
ſtrength in the ſeveral kingdoms and ftates 
with which a people i is connected; and that to 
ſhut our eyes on their tranſactions, argues the 
groſſeſt ignorance of our intereſt; ſince it is 

impoſſible, in the very nature of things, to eſcape 
the influence 'of power, over all that is 'with- 
in its reach; an inferior degree being quickly 
abſorbed in a ſuperior, / unleſs this latter is 
fo by à combination of powers, the 


counteracte 
united weight of which becomes 1 an 
equipoiſe to its own. 

One would think an idea fo ſimple, ſo lens 
as this, ſhould not meet with a diſſent. It is 
by no means of ſo late a' fabrication, as its 
oppoſers have thought fit to repreſent it. We 
may date its origin from the remoteſt ages of 
civilized antiquity. The Greeks were well ac: 
quainted with it, as appears from their orators 
and their hiſtorians: the many republics which 
formerly filled that once-flouriſhing country, 
well underſtood. its uſe and value: it was not 
until corruption had ruined the morals of their 
leading men, that by neglecting it, they be- 
came the prey of ambitious princes; to whom 
this doctrine of the balance of power can never 
be acceptable. | | rt 

In the following ages the ſame ideas were 


equally prevalent. Ancient writers are full of 
them: 


11 


them. We find them in Livy: Polybius : 


abounds with them. There is a remarkable 


| paſſage in Juſtin, tending to inculeate- the 
| neceſſity of preventing the preponderance of 
power in any country. This paſſage conſiſts | 


of a ſpeech put into the mouth of Hannibal, 


wherein that great politician; as well as great 
general, enlarges on the expediency of unit- 


ing, from all quarters, in a ſpeedy and vigo- 
rous} oppoſition to the es: incroach- 


1 ments of the Romans. 


In later times we ſee a renewal of the * 


ſpirit. When Charles the fifth, by the ac- 
quiſition of the Imperial crown, had united 
in his perſon the ſovereignty of the Low 
Countries, of Germany, and of Spain, the 


ſtates and potentates of Europe became im- 
mediately intereſted in all his motions; and 


France, the next in power to him, met with 


the ſupport and good wiſhes of all its neigh- 
bours, England occaſionally not excepted, in 


oppoſing his manifold ſchemes of ambition. 


Anterior to this period; which was not 


long after the commencement of the ſixteenth 


century, we find the notion of a balance of 
power eſtabliſhed, and operating throughout 
the empire, even before the exaltation of the 


Houſe of Hapſburgh, now the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria, to the Imperial throne, in the perſon of 


C Rodolphus, 
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Rodolphus, the firſt of that name: an event 


which took place in the &eventy-ſecond year | 


of the thirteenth century. | 
Neither ſhould we forget, that i in the many 
bloody contentions between England and 


France, during the reigns of the Plantagenets 


on the one ſide, and the Valois on the other, 
theſe, when hard preſſed, which was often the 


cally in their public documents, and by the 


mouth of the many negociators and emiflaries 


they employed at the courts of other princes, 


how dangerous to the reſt of Europe, and 


therefore how. impolitic and unjuſt it would 


be, to ſuffer. the kings of a to ma. 


maſters of France, 


After the death of Chinkes ah Gfrh, the _ 
ambition and inhumanity of his fon and ſuc- 


ceſſor, Philip the ſecond of Spain, rouzed the 
whole world againſt him. The: ſyſtem of a 
regular oppoſition to any power. of an alarm- 


ing magnitude, became the reigning topic of 


politics. The conſequence was, that at the 


demiſe of Philip, the ſtrength of Spain was 


diminiſhed to a degree of which that haughty 
court- was not ſufficiently aware, as it con- 


tinued to act on the ſame. ambitious. plan, 
during the reign: of the two laſt Philips. of 


caſe, did not fail to ſet forth very patheti- 


me would, had ſhe been properly 
ſeconded, have wreſted from him the king- 


EW] 
the Kuſtrian family, ro the total 1 ruin of the 
Spaniih monarchy, 


Queen Elizabeth, the pep of ber 1. and 


of this nation; was fv truly ſenſible of the 


juſtneſs of preſerving this equiponderance of 
power, that her whole life was dedicated to 


the eſtabliſhment and ſupport of it; In this 
view the upheld and fixed the crown of France 
on the head of the great Henry the fourth! 
in this view ſhe afforded that-- countenance 


Countries, which enabled: them to ſhake off 


the yoke of their tyrant Philip: in this view 
ſerved and 


dom of Portugal; his uſurpation of which 
ſne well foreſa the conſequences of: in this 


view, finally, ſhe had the diſcernment clearly 
to diſcover, that all riſks, all dangers were to 


be encountered: ſhe met them, accordingly, 
with the maghanimity of a heroine: ſhe ven- 


tured her crown, her perſon, and her people, 


in this juſt and neceſſary cauſe, with a courage 
and a conduct that endeared her not only to 


her own ſubjects, but to the many others, 


among the European nations, who were em- 
barked on the ſame bottom; and who were 
equally convinced, with her own people, of 


the ſoundneſs of the principles ſhe had adopt- 
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ed, and of the wiſdom of her conduct im 
their proſecution. 

In France itſelf, before the e of con- 
queſt and oppreſſion had poſſeſſed the coun- 
cils of that monarchy, we ſee their miniſtries 
invariably purſuing this very track, which 
they now affect to deride. We ſee the 
greateſt of their ſtateſmen, Richelieu, em- 
ploying the whole of his abilities in ſubvert- 
ing the Auſtriam greatneſs in Germany, in 
Italy, in the Low Countries, in every quarter 
of the globe, where the arms or the influence 
of France could extend. Animated by this juſt 
motive, we view him raiſing up aſſociates and 
allies in the fartheſt regions of Europe: we be- 
hold the kings of Denmark and of Sweden ſuc- 
ceſſively fighting under his banners; and weak - 
ening y their victories, or exhauſting by their 
defeats, the ſtrength of that enemy, whom he 
propoſed that France ſhould meet half con- 
quered in the field. 

With ſuch authorities, ſuch — before 
us, is it poſſible to liſten with patience to the 
ſuggeſtions of thoſe heralds of ambition, who- 
are every where proclaiming the difficulties. 
and - inconveniences. attending that ſpirit of 
oppoſition, which tends to render men inde- 
fatigable in labouring -to ſet bounds to the 


multifarious claims and enterprizes of princes, 
and. 


t 


and in challenging and exerciſing | 4 Aght: of 
enquiry and controul in all that is doing and 


planning throughout the world? ' 6 
But to-perſons of your Excellency's diſtin- 


guiſhed knowledge and penetration, ſuch ab- 
ſurdities cannot certainly be weleome. Tour 


countrymen are peculiarly remarkable for a 


coolneſs of perception that is not eaſily im- 
poſed upon: it is not therefore to be ap- 
prehended the ſenſible and judicious among 


them, who are many, will now become the 


dupes of thoſe numerous emiſſaries, Who, in 
order to deſtroy the balance of power, are 
ſtriving to ſow the ſeeds of diſfenſion between 
ms United Provinces and this iſitand. 

Great Britain has been long and jullyy con- 


rr ef 


admits the balance of power as a neceſſary 
baſis. No realm in Europe has done more 
for the common cauſe. Our abilities, our 


treaſures, our blood, have been profuſed in 


the numberleſs contentions n we have 
been engaged on that account. 1 
Let me add, it is a cauſe wherein your 
rene s countrymen have alſo acted, at 
times, by no means an inferior part. Eng- 
land and Holland, I ſay it with exultation, 
have fought, have bled, have conquered ſide 
by ſide, in this noble cauſe. It is peculiarly 
O 5 their 
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their own: While it proſpers, their honour 
and liberty are ſafe; but if, through infatua - 
tion, through deſpicable wranglings, through 
the ſecret machinations of our enemies, it 
ſhould be abandoned, we ſhall both have 
reaſon to rue that evil hour. We may then 
bid adieu to the figure and conſequence wo 
have both ſo long and ſo gloriouſly main- 
tained; but which, at the ſame time, we 
ſhould conſtantly. remember, we have main- 
tained through our friendſhip and union, and 

Cannot fail to loſe if we ſhould ſeparate, 
This ſeparation is the grand object which 
* Houſe of Bourbon is now labouring to 
effect; and which, dreadful to think, it has 
partly effected. The time is come when the 
cool, the wary, the circumſpectful inhabitants 
of the United Proyinces have ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be worked into a ſpirit of fury and 
reſentment againſt their ancient and beſt 
friends; who, driven to the extremeſt difficul- 
ties by the iniquitous confederacy of their na- 
tural and inveterate foes, with à large por» 
tion of their own people, have thought them- 
ſelves authorized by the great law of fſelf- 
preſervation, to cut off thoſe ſuecours and 
ſupplies from the enemy, which could not 
fail to operate to their own deſtruction. =_ 
4 impartial ſpectator 1 ſuch proceedings 
on 


tao 
on the one ſide, and ſuch indignation at them 
on the other, would neceſſarily, if ignorant 


of the real ſituation of affairs, and unac- 


Juainted with the politics of the times, ima- 
gine the Dutch were deeply intereſted in fur- 
thering the ruin of the Engliſh; and that 
nothing could more effectually benefit Hol- 
land, than to co-operate with n in de- 


4 the power of England. 


The caſe between Great Brie lads | 


Unlesd Plovinge cannot be ſad wich yebdef 


truth; no man, who values his title to can- 


dour and impartiality, will venture to ſtate it 
otherwiſe; and I therefore preſume, tfiat your 
Excellency will view it in the — in ee 


— 3p rang 


It cannot be a matter Wer indifference. to 4 


nobleman of your. exalted rank, who feels the 


neceſſity of the connection ſubſiſting between 
Holland and Great Britain, and Who, as an 


individual of the firſt conſecquenee, in the 


fitſt- of theſe countries, is ſo materially inter- 


eſted in its welfare; it cannot, I ſay, poſſibly 
be 4 matter of indiffitence to fuch à perſon; 


to fee the wrath and rancour unhappily pro- 
pagating among his countrymen, againſt the 


people of this realm, for their uſing the 
means which Providence has left in their 
power, to defend themſelves againſt one of 
C 4 WT the 
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the moſt formidable, as well as moſt unjuſti- 
fiable conſpiracies that ever was framed for 
the total extirpation of a ſtate. 1 

Can it be ſuppoſed, that your Excellency's 
countrymen are impreſſed with a conviction, 
that they have hitherto trodden in the path 
of error; that their antipathy to France was 
unjuſtly founded; that the French were their 
real friends, and the Engliſh their real ene- 
mies; that to depreſs theſe, and to exalt the 
former, is, therefore, their ſpeedieſt road to 

proſperityj? | 
Abſurd as this reaſoning maſt appear, it is 
the only way of juſtifying the preſent beha- 
viour of the Dutch: it is the only one that 
can confer any ſanction on the meaſures they 
ſeem ſo eager to adopt, in order to reduce 
us to the utmoſt diſtreſs, by depriving us of 
the moſt effectual means of ſelf-defence, and 
by enabling our enemy to wound us in our 
moſt aſſailable part. 

And yet there exiſts not a 8 in 
his right ſenſes, who would not revolt at ſuch 
a deſcription of his countrymen's deſigns ; who 
would not condemn any of them who ſhould 
endeayour to diſprove. that an amity of the 
ſtrongeſt nature, betweeen Great Britain and 
the United Provinces, is an obje& which 


both countries ſhould have perpetually in 
view.; 


t 4 


view; and, that no man could merit che ap⸗ 
pellation of patriot, in either country, who 
did not unfeignedly believe this to be a maxim 


eſſentially neceſſary in the government of both, 
and from which to Pagers wages be little * 


than treaſon to either. | 

Whence therefore this inks 4s _ at 
our aſſertion of- the commoneſt right _ man- 
kind, the right of ſelf-defence? 

The anfwer to this queſtion muſt give pain 
to all diſpaſſionate men: it can be no other, 
than that a people, once eminently quick- 
ſighted in whatever related to their well-being, 
and long reputed the keeneſt politicians in 
Europe, have ſo. far degenerated, as to run 
counter to their deareſt intereſts, to throw 
aſide all reflection on the perilouſneſs of their 
conduct, and for the ſake of a paltry emolu- 


ment, the exiſtence of which muſt, in the 


nature of things, be ſhort-lived, to riſk * 
very life and preſervation of their ſtate? - 
Such is the anſwer which impartiality _—_ 
abſolutely return to thoſe who demand the rea- 
ſon, why the States of Holland eſpouſe with ſo 
much heat the cauſe of thoſe among their 
ſubjects, who have complained, that the Eng- 
liſh will not ſuffer. their ſhips. to carry naval 
ſtores and ammunition to the French, + 


That * very life and preſeryation of your 
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country is at ſtake, is not to be queſtioned, 
when we caft our eyes on the many remark- 
able circumſtances attending the diſpute ariſen 
between Great Britain and her Colonies 4 when 

we view on one ſide the parent ſtate ſtraining 


every nerve to bring matters to their former 


condition; and confider, on the other ſide, 
che immenſe efforts uſed by the united ſtrength 
of the Houſe of: n 1 amber the 
dein empire. 

Can ——— your inmgh- 
nation a more dangerous criſis for the liberties 
of your country, than the preſent, hen that 
ſtate, which your knowledge tells 'you has 
hicherto proved their beſt and ſureſt friend, 
is threatened with the moſt oompleat — 
tion? | 

wen maſt: your Excellency know, tear: in 
the fate of Great Britain is involved the 
fate of Holland. It is not only on the ſcore 
of ambition and politics that our deſtruction 
is projected; there is alſo another motive, 
not leſs forcible, and, unhappily for on gen, 
too prevalent, even in this enlightened” age 
J need not tell your Excellency, that whos 
is religion. Great Britain and Holland are 
the two main pillars of Proteſtantiſm : bigo- 
try will unite with political inveteracy ; and 

whoever expects the Houſe of Bourbon will 

| | "P 


© 


4 ad. 


ſtop ſhort at the humiliation of Great Britain, 


ſees things by halves, and is N the 
name of a politician, - _ _ 

| Where is that hiſtory which points out con- 
querors and deſtroyers reſting in the midſt of 
_ their career? Do the Dutch flatter themſelves 
that England alone is aimed at in the preſent 
conteſt ? Do they hope, that after the navies 
of England have been deſtroyed, her iſlands 


in the Weſt Indies taken, her American pro- - 
vinces wreſted from her; do they hope, that 


when her -commerce is loſt, her credit ſunk 
at home, and her aten abroad; when 
diſcontent, confuſion, and rebellion, ſhall be 
raging in the bowels of the kingdom, do they 
hope that France will ſeize that opportunity 
to manifeſt a moderation and forbearance, of 
which no annals have yet made mention? 
If your Excellency will recollect the inſtruc- 
tions which you have often received from the 


peruſal of hiſtory, I am convinced my opinion 
will be honoured with your concurrence, 


when I make bold to aſſert, that the Houſe 
of Bourbon will rejoice at an opportunity to 
be revenged of the many diſappointments it 
has met with, in the courſe of its ambitious 

at our and your united hands; it 


will take 2 ſevere vengeance for its diſappoint- 
ment n the rng year of the laſt 


century, 
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century, as well as for the diſgraces heaped 
on the latter years of Lewis the fourteenth, 
during the war for the ſucceſſion to the crown 
of Spain; and they who now poſſeſs it will 
not fail to wreak their reſentment on thoſe 
who acted ſo ſtrenuouſly in oppoſing their 

acceſſion to that throne. 
Few, if any, of thoſe who form political 
conjectures, will differ from me in this repre- 
| ſentation of the ꝓrobable conſequences of the 


downfall of Great Britain, 

How far the vengeance of the Houſe of 
Bourbon will extend, will depend entirely on 
the conduct of the European powers, in whom 
a « tony of ſtrength will remain to check 

: but that France will ſet no other bounds + 
to it, than thoſe: of inability to carry it any 
further, all muſt allow who are acquainted 
with the temper of her politics, and who re- 
volve her former conduct in the triumphant 
years, as the French ſtile them, of Lewis 
the fpurteenth; when, trampling on treaties, 
laws, good faith, and common deceney, he 
made no ſcruple to ſeize whatever he could 
literally come at; when, ſetting at defiance 
the ſtings of corlcicnte: he depopulated and 
waſted countries, and ſet fire to rowns and 
cities, merely becauſe they belonged to thoſe 
whom he had forced to become his enemies. 

We Let 
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Let no man ſay that the diſpoſitions of 
the times are altered. Succeſs alone ſhews 
the real diſpoſition of mankind. The moſt 
vindictive can reſtrain their paſſion, when 
conſcious of their inability to gratify it; and 
the moſt ambitious know how to affect mo- 
deration, when a diſplay of their haughtineſs 
would only tend to render them odious, with- 


out furthering their deſigns. _ 
Shall it then be ſaid, that the wiſdom of 


the moſt celebrated Republic in Europe either 


did not, or affected not, to perceive its real 
ſituation before it was too late ? Forbid it, 


good faith and national honour z forbid it, 


the good genius of both nations ; forbid it, 
the common intereſt of N and, let me 
add, of all mankind. | 

It cannot, in the mean time, be expected, 
that Great Britain ſhall relinquiſh the exerciſe 
of rights inherent in every human ſociety : 


but ſurely Great Britain is entitled to an ex- 


pectation, that Holland, on a due and ſerious 
conſideration of the criticalneſs of the times, 
of the manifold enemies we have to encounter, 


of the difficulties ſurrounding this kingdom 


an every ſide, of the various dangers menacing 
our very political exiſtence, and, above all, 
of the very near connection. of our deſtiny 


with that of the United Provinces ; ; on all 
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theſe confiderations, this nation may juſtly 
preſume, the councils of the States General 
will not continue in that line of enmity we 
have experienced lately; and that the eyes 
of their ruling men will be open to diſcern 
their intereſt and ours to be but one. | 
I began this Letter by remarking, that the 
preſent age yields to none, i in point of impor- 
tance. But may we not go further, and aſſert, 
that, ſince the primitive æras of human civiliſa· 
tion, it is perhaps on' the point of holding the 
- firſt place i in that reſpect, when we turn our 

attention to the mighty events which now 
_ ſeem, ſtruggling for birth in the womb of time, 
and to the prodigious changes that have hap- 
pened in the political ſituation of ſtates and 
kingdoms in the courſe of a' few years? 

What would make the preſent epocha re- 
markable indeed, and render the memory of ir 
lamentable to all poſterity, is the dreadful re- 
verſe which muſt infallibly take place through- 
out all Europe, ſhould the defigns of the 
Houſe of Bourbon be ever effected, in that 
latitude we have ample reaſon to conjecture 
they meditate. 5 

I am well founded in calling that reverſe 
dreadful, which will put the reins of power 
into the hands. of the greateft enemy that 


ever — public liberties of Europe experi- 
FD enced; 


| . 
enced; which will take the dominion of the 
ſea from the only two ſtates that could, by 
their geographical poſition, exereiſe it to the 
benefit, but never to the detrimeris of Europe; 
and which will inveſt with the excluſive 
| ready powerful enough to be dangerous to. 
all - other nations ; bus who then will be- 
come poſſeſt of a degree of might, which, 
upon the ſoundeſt calculation of their pro- 
bable increaſe of commerce, dominions, and 
riches, will. bid faix; 10 be Kind, det 
v | 1 not wholly, irreſiſtible. | 
- Such will be the iſſue of the preſent « con- 
teſt, ſhould Great 'Britain be. 
by her numerous enemies. Your Excellency's 
canſtituents will then have leiſure to repent 
| for having aſſiſted in ſo. deplorable a work; 
1 and your countrymen for having, by their 
clamours and obſtinacy, compelled their rulers 
to adopt meaſures, the fatal tendency of which 
was obvious to every unbiaſſed perception. 
Ho inconſiderable and poor are thoſe be- 
3 nefits which avarice ſo greedily graſps at, 
| when they muſt neceſſarily be purchaſed at 
| ſo heavy a price as that of national honour 
and the ſafety of your ſtate ? neither of which, 
l your Excellency muſt clearly perceive, are 
| xeconcileable with the claims of your country- 
men 
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L 32 ] 
men to carry on ſuch branches of commerce 
as effectually amount to an aſſiſtance of, nan. 
© co-operation with, our enemies. 

Let us now conſider on what ground theſe 
unhappy claims are founded, and whether it 
is- poſſible that any eg can be. ante 
3 to ſupport them. | 

Your Excellency will pennt me to call 
chem unhappy, becauſe, if I ſhould fail to 
prove their invalidity, it will yet remain a 
melancholy truth, beyond the nexeſſity of any 
proof, that the exerciſing of them muſt in- 
fallibly give birth to deen _ of cala- 
= | 
"Theſe claims are founded, it is ſaid, on-the 
| right of trading in naval ſtores, granted by 
treaty, and now enjoyed by the ſubjects of 
the United Provinces for the ſpace of more 
than one hundred years. - = 

Here then is a clear, poſitive, and vogun- 
lified aſſertion of rights challenged by the 
body of a nation, which, with the ſame breath, 
denounce enmity againſt all who ſhall at- 
tempt to-oppoſe the enforcing them in the 
moſh ample and unreſtrained latitude. 

Before we enter into the merits of this caſe, 
will your Excellency permit me to aſk a pre- 
vious queſtion, and to inſiſt on a categorical 


5 anſwer, from thoſe who build upon this aſſer- 
tion 


* 
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an argument of itſelf ? This queſtion ſhall nor 


be wrapped up in intricacies, nor liable to be 
miſunderſtood: it ſhall be plain, ſimple; and 
direct: the merchants and traders who walk 


the Change of Amſterdam, aſſiſted by a com- 
mon ſhare of underſtanding and education, 
are as able to anſwer it as the ſhrewdeſt poli- 


tician that ſhines in dhe aſſemblies at the 


Hague. 1 7 
Do the States General, does e Dutch na- 


tion, conſider the Engliſh in the light of foes, 
or in the light of friends? 


A queſtion of this ſort, and an — — 


| anſwer, conſtitute 4 neceſſary. preliminary to 


any diſcuſſion on the right claimed, as afore- 


It is impoſſible, in queſtions wherein na- 
tions are concerned, to disjoin legality from 


propriety. Many things may be lawful in 


5 themſelves, when diveſted of the conſideration 


of the circumſtances attending them, which, 


your Excellency is deeply ſenſible; muſt ap- 
pear quite otherwiſe, when weighed _ the 
ſcale of concomitances, 


| I, therefore, again require an anſwer | to that 
plain, that clear, that deciſive queſtion, Are 
we your friends, or are we your foes ? 

Lives there a Dutchman, converſant in the 


© affaire 
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*affairs of his country, who ſhall ſtand up and 
affirm the laſt? Or does your Excellency ima- 
gine, that the whole collective body of your 
ſenſible countrymen would not A 
afnirm the firft?'' db 

If, then, we are your friends (which Heaven 
| forbid we ſhould not perpetually remain) 
if your Excellency, and your countrymen, 
would fpurn at the idea which might inſinuate 
the contrary, what is the reſt of the world to 
think, when they ſee that interpretation put 
upon treaties, and that conduct aſſumed, in 
conſequence of ſuch interpretation, which 
transforms your countrymen into the worſt of 
enemies: of enemies under the ee 
of friends? 0 

When two ſuch illuſtrious d 1 as Great 
Britain and Holland enter into leagues and 
treaties, can it be ſuppoſed, that, like lawyers 
cavilling at the bar, their aim is to catch at 
words, and entangle each other in the ſubtili- 
ties and intricacies of expreſſion ? 
TPreaties, entered into by free and indepen- 
dent nations, muſt always be ſuppoſed to 
have been framed, agreed upon, and ratified, 
by the viſeſt heads reſpectively. We cannot, 
- therefore, entertain the moſt diſtant concep- 
tion, that any articles, detrimental to the in- 
wine much leſs to the very exiſtence ot 
3 | | either, 
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either, could find their way into ſuch treaties; : 
whether by poſitive mention, or by tacit hs 
plication. 1Y3 ity; 2 11 ft. 1113 N 991 
The intent of all treaties is, either to put 
an end:: to hoſtilities, or tod ſtrengthen the 
bonds of peace ; hut if we admit ſych mean 
ings to be poſſibly deduoed from chem, 40 
may prove of the utmoſt miſchief to the one: 
or the other, of tlle contracting parties, they 
can no longet be conſidered as ties of friends 
ſhip, but as ſnares to draw in the un war. 
Since, then, hy the rules of plain ſenſe + by 
ther dictates of honour i by the. gonſent of all 
nations: public contracts have, ever been 
| vieurd in the light of mutual benefits to both 
| how comes it. that à people highly 
eonſpieuous for the gen neral wiſdom of theit 
conduct, ſhould: ſeem n to bury in 
oblivion, or what is worſe, to treat with 
contempt, maxims received, without heſita- 
tion, throughout all ſtates; and adopted, im- 
plicitly, by all wife, men, whether miniſters 
of thoſe ſtates; or authorized by their expe- 
rience; their talents, and their knowledge; to 


| employ - thei Loves in woe of this 


nature. | 
Thoſe who vrefide. over bobs * can · 


not too frequently ad vert to the propriety, 


the. — of W all regulations 
D 2 relating 
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relaing Fs matters, according to tlie 
ſpirit from hence they originated: that alone 


which gave them birth, will ever give them 
efficacy. But if, on the cbntrary, a pedantic 


adherence to words prevail forms may un- 
doubtedly remain, but the life and foul 
that ſhould animate mne; quickly eva- 
Pour 1% lane 1030 SHY 19 4 017 een 
Need 1 tell your? Eaeshery. that to the 
ſtudied obſervance of words and forms many 
heavy calamities have owed their origin. The 
very fire page of Tacitus infbrms us, it was 
due to the prevalence of words and forms; 
diveſted of their original ſenſe ànd meaning, 
that the Roman republic, after falling from 
freedom into ſlavery, tetained the exterior 
marks and verbal appendages of its former 
condition ſo compleatly, that no difference 


Was 1 ad a 3 e e 
eye. n 


But wor reſulted from' ibis weber 
the pomp and trappings of freedom? A ſurer 
method of tyranny and oppreſſion; to which, 
probably, that people would not have ſub- 


mitted, could they have ſeen the reality of 


their fituation, and had they not been impoſed 
15 by the arts of deceptio . 
Your Excellency muſt, in the courſe :of 
your ene have often been ſtruek with 
the 


n 

the anxious ſolicitude ſhewn; on many oeca- 
ons, by ſuch as had a point to carry prejudi- 
cial to the other party, by inſiſting on a ſtrict 
conformity to the letter of treaties 
The very people we have” laſt/Imentioned; 
were notorious in this particular. They fel 
dom miſſed an opportunity, as Monteſquieu 
obſerves, when they could avail themſelves of 
the equivocalneſs of their language, to inter- 

ret their agreements with other nations, in 
* ſenſe which was moſt EO For their 


9 


views. OT REY 5 


This leads one almoſt nnbavany* to eit 5 


how juſtly they were themſelves rewarded for 


this infraction of the laws of good faith; and 


how amply they merited à retribution of the 
ſame kind, by ſeeing themſelves inſulted with 
the Böni poſſeſſion of what they had ſo 


dearly prized; and of which none but the ig- 
norant un could not feel the eget 


vation. : 
The Romans, n were not the ſole 


people who made uſe of this equally wicked 
and abfurd "adherence to mere woe. in de- 
| fiance of ſenſe and honeſty. | | 
The middle ages, juſtly tiled the ages of 
ignorance and barbarity, are full of paſſages 
of this kind: quirks and quibbles were held 
in eſtimation, and he who knew beſt how to 
D 3 cavil, 


U 36 3 


cavil, was deemed. the propereſt man to bo 
employed in the: ebe at, puklic.. af. 


| fairs. 1 10 gti. et 1000 © 
But, n e S 
remoter times, we need only recollect hat 
happened in France, during x ah of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, after the peace of Nimeguen. 
Tour Excellency's indignatien has, doubtleſs, 
been often moved at the recital of the arro- 
gance and preſumption wich which that mo- 
narch had the effrontery to erect cqunts of 
judicature, under the name of Chambers of 
Re- union, before which: foreign ſtates and 
princes were cited, and queſtionec about their 
titles; his own ſubjects acting, in virtue of 
his own commiſſion, as judges and juries 
over thoſe who were too feeble to reſiſt his 
oppreſſions. They were, accordingly, ſtripped 
of their inheritances by the arbitrary ſentences 
and interpretations of theſe tyrannical com- 
miſſioners, who employed all the arts of chi. 
canery and prevarication tg ayercame right 
and equity, as often as they ſtood in the way 
of their maſter's pretenſions; 2 and, who wreſted, 
without ſcruple, words and expreſſions from 
the ſpirit of their primitive - and obyipus 
meaning. 5 
Mauch more might be ſaid on this ſubjeR. 
It is, in truth, too eanicut for the happineſs 
of 


fel 


of eien. But what has been ſaid will, it 
is hoped, make good the aſſertion, that the 
ſpirit of national compacts and treaties is the 
only foundation on which we are able to erect 
the ſuperſtructure of their real meaning and _- 
95 proper interpretation. 
1 ſhall here drop my pen fbr the preſent; g 
and, entreating your Excellency to peruſe with 
indulgence, what has been written with the 
pureſt intentions, I reſerve the further diſ- 
cuſſion of this important matter to another 
time; and remain, with all that deference and 
5 treſpect which is due 0 your: rank mn ae | 
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LETTER II. 


8 I R, ED 
O U R Excelleney wit u pleaſe to ne 
that I concluded my preceding letter, by 


_ enforcing the neceflity of adhering to the ſpirit 


of treaties, in preference to the meer wording 
of them; and that I endeavpured to adduce, | 
what I hope your Excellency will admit to be 
valid and ſufficient arguments in proof of that 
poſition. | 

_ Having, therefore, eſtabliſhed the indiſpen- 
ſible obligation, of uniting into one indivi- 
ſible idea, the propriety and legality of all 
tranſactions between ſeparate and independent 


| nations ; and ſhewn the impropriety of Hol- 


land affiſting France any wiſe in the preſent 


: conjuncture of affairs: I might claim an ex- 


emption from entering into any further diſ- 
cuſſion of this ſubject, were it not adviſeable 


to combat, one by one, the various minutia 


with which the enemies of both countries 
have 


14 

ey clouds and enveloped this matter, in 
order to conceal from them the reality of things, 
and with a view of leading them blindfold 
to the precipice from mg hou Co to 
plunge them. 
Of this precipice we ; fan" on the n 
From the rage of parties and the violence 

of factions on your ſide of the water, a 
ſpirit of intoxication on this matter has got 
ſuch faſt hold of the minds of the many, 
that it will prove a difficult taſk to prevent 
them from throwing themſelves into that gulpm 
of perdition, which the deceitful, iniquitous 
arts of treacherous emiſſaries, and of falſe pa- 
triots, are, with ſuch malicious induſtry and 
| diligence, preparing for them. 
For this reaſon, a circumſtantial examina- 
tion of the pretenſions of your countrymen, 
ſhall now ſucceed the general view in which 
they have been ſtated in my former letter. I 
ſhall endeavour, by an impartial diſcuſſion of 
their legality, as well as of their propriety, 
to caſt the fulleſt light on e _ of this 
important ſubject. 
m order to ſet this intereſting caſe on ſuch 
a footing of perſpicuity, that no honeſt and 
ſenſible man ſhall miſtake it, a retroſpect into 
paſt times will be not only uſeful, but abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. It will ſhew the connection 

0 2 1 between 


14 
between effects and cauſes; it will point out 
the reaſons and motives that have influenced 
public tranſactions and treaties; and will, there- 
fore, enable us to diſcover in what ſpirit, and 
to what purpoſe and n they were our 
1 and framed. 

- Your Excellency is thoroughly acquainted 
with that intimacy of attachment, that unity 
of intereſts, which connected England and 
Holland at the commencement of your ſtate, 
The aſſiſtance given to its founders by our 
great Elizabeth: the zeal and courage exerted 
on land and ſea, by the fleets and armies em- 

ployed in its protection and eſtabliſhment: are 
topics that need not be inſiſted on. The 
names of Sydney, of Vere, of Norris, are as 
familiar in Holland, to perfons of reading, as 


thoſe of Egmont, of Horn, and of thoſe many 


other worthies, who either fell a ſacrifice to 
deſpotic power, or died bravely in the field, 
fighting for the rights and _ honour of ther 
country. 

Your Excellency eee this generbus 
ſpirit of mutual union and ſupport, laſted with 
unabated vigour to the demiſe of Elizabeth. 
Notwithſtanding the pacific diſpoſition of her 


ſucceſſor, the friendſhip and warmeſt wiſhes 


of England for the proſperity of your country, 
continued ſtill the ſame : our nobility, our 
| | | Sentry, 


1 3 
gentry, our commonalty, were unanimous; in 


their warmth for your. welfare. and defence: 


and it became almoſt a diſgrace, for an Engliſh- 


man, not to have made at leaſt one campaign 
ijn the ſervice of the United States, 


Hence your armies were filled with Engliſh 
officers and ſoldiers, who were inſpired with as 


much animation in your cauſe, as if they had 
drawn their firſt breath in your country, and 


who well merited the elogiums, which the 
heroes of the houſe of Naſſau had ſuch fre- 


| quent occaſions to beſtow on thoſe prodigious 
inſtances of valour and intrepidity they were 


witneſſes of in our people. 
-Your Excellency will allow me. to dvel 


| with pleaſure, on the recollection of thoſe 
happy, thoſe glorious times, and to wiſh, with 


all the ſincerity of a true Engliſhman, for 
their renovation, 


The period which followed. that of our 
James the Firſt, was, during a long ſpace, too 

tempeſtuous at home, to admit of much in- 

ſpection abroad. It was not till the reſtora- 


tion of the ſon of Charles the Firſt to the 


throne of his unfortunate father, this nation 


can truly be ſaid to have. reſumed. its pre- 
ceding plan and ſyſtem of acting, either in its 


0 dame ſphere, or with foreign nations. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


41 
In the reign of Charles the Second, an un- 
fortunate interruption took place, of the good 
intelligence that ought always to have ſubſiſt- 
ed between England and Holland. 
But when we attentively examine the com- 
mencement and progreſs of thoſe differences, ' 
ye ſhall find the evil genius which would now 
rekindle the flames of diſſenſion between the 
Dutch and Engliſh, to be preciſely the very 
ſame which PI in 2255 85 it at that 
time. 
That this is not the meer language of decla- 
mation muſt be evident to your Excellency; | 
© who is not to learn, the intrigues of France 
were at the bottom of all thoſe broils, in 
which the lives of ſo many brave men in Eng- 
land and Holland were ſacrificed. 
There was, however, too large a fund of 
ſenſe and patriotiſm in both countries, to 
fuffer fuch abſurd quarrels to remain long un- 
ended. The deſigns of France were too clear 
to eſcape the moſt undiſcerning. The letters 
and memoirs of thoſe times, take peculiar no- 
tice of the ſecret pleaſure, with which the 
court of Lewis the Fourteenth ſaw two formi- 
dable nations, that ſhould have united to fruf- 
trate his ambition, becoming rivals on an ele- 


mens, — in 8 policy, they ought to 
ſhare 


E 

ſhare in common; and covering the ocean 
with the moſt immenſe navies, in order to 
effect their reciprocal deſtruction 


' Your Excellency cannot fail to collect, 
with how much cunning and artifice the 


French miniſtry laid the plan, for our and 


your ruin; nor with what a notorious ſtrain 
of diſſimulation, its behaviour to both parties 
was accompanied. 8 

Your Excellency well knows with aan: an 
affectation of warmth for the intereſts of 
Holland, France engaged in the firſt of theſe 
quarrels againſt England; nor with what an 
aſſumed ſpirit of pride, and vindictiveneſs for 
the injuries done to the honour of our Charles, 
ſhe joined England | in the ſecond, guns Hol- 
aa, 

Thus it became evident to the e 


of that æra, the intentions of the French were 
no other than to make uſe of the impolitic 
animoſities ariſen between the Engliſh and 
Dutch, for their ſucceſſive deſtruction; well 


knowing, that while they continued to act on 


the ſound principles of reciprocal amity, the 


a pernicious ſchemes of France muſt prove abor- 


tive. 


In conſequence of this conviction in the | 


minds of all the diſpaſſionate, both in England 


and Holland, they quickly came to the deter? 


* 


mination 
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mination of putting an end to all contentions 
between them, and of uniting in the firmeſt 
| bonds of friendſhip, againſt Lewis the Four- 

teenth, for their reſpective ſecurity againft _e 


bene of that reſtleſs monarch. | 
Actuated by theſe juſt and laudable views, wy 


they not only terminated: the differences that 
had given riſe to enmity between them, but 
cemented this renewal of friendſhip by treaties 
that were intended to become the baſis of un- 
interrupted union, and to prove the ſource of 
all kind of commercial benefits and __ 
tages to both nations. 

With ſuch views were thoſe treaties 5 
in virtue whereof your Excellency's country- 
men aſſume the right of co-operating ſo de- 
ciſively in the deſtruction of thoſe, for whoſe 
benefit they were undoubtedly re 06 
much as for their own. 

Your Excellency's good ſenſe cannot help 
feeling the abſurdity of a ſuppoſition, that 
would admit the advantages of a treaty to 
le entirely on one ſide ; and cannot, therefore, 
deny the reaſonableneſs of accompanying the 
examination of ſuch treaty, with an eye per- 
petually turned to the impropriety of fuck an 
Mea, 

The treaty ene to, is that concluded at 


Logon; in the year one thouſand fix hundred 
3 and 


IN 

and ſeventy-four. Its intention was to 

late the trade and navigation of both ſtares, 
and to place them on ſuch a footing of .cleay- 
neſs and fecurity,, that all diſputes ailing. 
from them might, in future, be obviated; 
and that each party, by knowing the preciſe 
boundaries wherein they might move, and the 
orders they were to obſerve, ſnould act con- 
fotmably, and avoid, by paying a ſtrict obe- 
dience to plain and poſitive, directions, all 
occaſions of involving their reſpective coun- 
tries in ny: conteſts. and maten on date 


hy a2.c4h ir 2 1. BER. * 2 
Such was ache end and cas of, this cele- 
brad treat. 


It was drawn up with the ſtricteſt care "ang 
circumſpection, by the ableſt negotiators, in 
both countries at that time; and viſibly. i in- 

tended as a confirmation of all preceding trea · 
ties, to which it carefully refers. It cannot, 
therefore, be dizjoined from them, whenever 
we attempt to give it that full vigour and 

efficacy in practice, which all treaties have the 

right to challenge. 
It is effentially neceflary to obſerve, this 

' treaty was concluded with England, at a time 
when, Holland was involved in one of the 
. moſt dangerous wars that ever befel any ſtate. 

Ae the Ran was attacking t the Re- 

publie 
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_ purchaſing enemies to it in every court of 


Europe, with his treaſures: and was exerting 
every Kind of intrigue, in order to ſpread 
miſtruſt and diſſenſion throughout its mem- 

bers an art wherein the n me . | 
* all other nations. 

In the midſt of theſe difficulties, it cer- 
tainly behoved the ruling men of the ſtate 
to act very cautiouſly with their neighbours. 
England was hardly detached from that fatal 
confederacy, which the indolence and ſiniſter 
views of our Charles, and his miniſtry, had 

united to form for your deſtruction. The 
wiſhes of that monarch were well known to 
be with his brother of France; and his mi- 


niſtry were A me to be in the ms 


With theſe PAGE tation a 
became the duty of good patriots to watch 
narrowly over all tranſactions with ſueh mem; 
and to give them none of. thoſe advantages 
that cunning and 3 _ enable N 
to improve. 

The dreadful battle at Solebay had — 
been fought more than eighteen months, nor 
two others, almoſt as terrible, full eight, when 
this treaty was in agitation, The fleets of 


5 e were not difarmed ; ; thoſe of France 


were 


S LY 
were increaſing, and gathering a firength 
which was becoming every day more alarm- 
ing: the commerce of this latter kingdom 
was no leſs on the increaſe, and the Dutch 
had received ample experience of the en- 
rerprizing genius of Colbert, and how at- 
tentive he was to omit nothing that might 
advance his favourite deſign, of rendering 
France a commercial and maritime power, 
equal, if not ſuperior, to any in Europe. ' 
_ - Impreſſed with this conviction : feeling the 
indiſpenſible neceſſity of obviating to the ut- 
moſt, the augmentation of the French marine, 
and ſenſible, at the ſame time, that its chief 
ſupport muſt ariſe from the importation of na- 
val ſupplies into the French ports, on neutral 
bottoms : the very firſt idea that naturally oc 
curred to ſuch as were employed in negoci- 
ating with England, could be no other, after 
ſeparating this formidable enemy from the ins 
tereſts of France, than to prevent him from 
| affording to that inveterate and ambitious _ 
power, any of thoſe ſuccours, which, of all 
ſtates and kingdoms in Europe, England, from 
the immenſe trade and ſhipping it poſſeſſed, 
was certainly beſt able to procure. 

When your Excellency ponders on all theſe 
conſiderations, I am convinced that neither 
you, nor any other unprejudiced man, will 
heſitate a moment, in acknowledging that the 
E ä 
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perſons who tranſacted the buſineſs of the va- 

rious negociations, then depending, between 


England and Holland, muſt have been di- 
veſted of the commoneſt diſcernment, had 


they not guarded, with the utmoſt precaution, 


againſt, all miſtakes, all equivocations, all 


ſubterfuges that might have rendered thoſe 


treaties fruitleſs and nugatory; knowing, as 
they did, that the very intent of them was 
to put it out of the power of either of the con- 
tracting parties to do any thing oppolite to 
the intereſts of the other. 


Your Excellency will pleaſe to add to theſe 


morives and conſiderations, the peculiar ſitua- 


tion of Holland as a maritime power at that 


very important criſis. A treaty whereby its 
enemies were to be denied the benefits ariſing 
ro them from the neutrality of other ſtates, 
was the principal object it had in view. The 
other maritime powers ſhe well knew herſelf 
more than able to cope with, had they at- 
tempted to bring naval ſupplies to the French 
ports. The marine of Sweden, ſhe had, in a 
manner, annihilated at the famous fight in the 
Sound, during the ſiege of Copenhagen, about 


ſixteen years before. She had an Ally in Den- 
mark, equal to any efforts that Sweden could 


make. Spain was equally feeble at land 
and ſea; and was, beſides, for her own ſake, 


cloſely connected with Holland. Portugal was 


too 


— — 


N 


| 
| 


bk 
too much influenced by the Councils of Eng- 


land, to be any ways apprehended; and was. 


but juſt emerging from her long and flaviſh 
dependence on the Spaniſh crown. - | 


Thus, your Excellency muſt fully recolle&, 


the only power from whence any apprehenſions 


could originate, was England. It was, there- 
fore, highly incumbent on the Dutch negocia- 


tors, to tie it down ſo effectually, as to diſ- 
tance all poſſibility of its acting an hoſtile part, 


either directly or indirectly. 


And yet we do not find them ſolicitous to 
exact any ſpecial ſtipulation, on either ſide, 
that naval ſtores ſnould not be carried to the 
enemy : on the contrary, they are ſet down in 
the liſt of commerciable goods, and not re- 


puted contraband. 
What are we, hat to infer forma fack 


a ſeeming overſight, in men ſo eminently qua- 


lified to tranſact a buſineſs wherein public 


utility and ſafety were both ſo deeply con- 


cerned? The inference is ſo obvious, that no 
candid perſon can poſſibly miſtake it. 

- The reference contained in this treaty of 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-four, 
to that of amity and alliance in one thouſand 
ſix hundred and ſixty- ſeven, and to others, was 
deemed by them of ſufficient force to defeat any 


| ſort of claims in the Engliſh, to carry naval 


ſtores to the French ports, while France was at 
E 2 | war 


E 
war with Holland; it being expreſsly provided. 
by thoſe treaties, that neither of the contracting 


parties ſhould afliſt the enemies of the other, 


with ſuccours of any denomination, whether by 


land or fea: conſequently, ſhould naval ſtores 
become an aſſiſtance of the moſt pernicious and 


deſtructive kind to Holland, while in a ſtate 


of hoſtility with France, they muſt neceſſarily 


and indiſpenſably be conſidered as Ins 
articles, 


Hence it fully appears, that a the” 
multiplicity of: treaties, of the firmeſt alliance 
and union, made betwixt Great Britain and 


Holland, ſince that time, nothing can be 


more feebly ſupported, nothing more repug- 


nant to the intent and purpoſe, for which 


they were framed, than a claim. in the Dutch 
or the Engliſh to carry naval ſtores to the ports 


of any power at war with either of them. 
If the words of. the treaty. of one. thou-. 


ſand fix hundred and feventy-four are un- 
candidly, or, to ſpeak plain truth, are diſho- 
nourably. and baſely perverted, to the moſt 


perfidious and cruel uſes: if they are addu- 


ced as an argument to authorize the Dutch 


in their endeavours to effect the deftyuCtion 


of this country: we are, on the other hand, 


much more powerfully authorized to appeal, 


in our own behalf, to the juſt interpretation. 


of the many other treaties concluded between 


_ Great Britain and Holland, all which unani- 
5 | | mouſly 
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the ſpirit 
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mobſiy concur in repreſenting them as gente | 


amiciſſime. | 
Here, then, to ſtate the matter properly, 


- the Dutch have, on their ſide, the bare letter 


of 'one treaty : the Engliſh have'on theirs the 
ſpirit of all the treaties made between both 
nations: which, in the opinion of all diſpaſ- 


ſionate and ound judges, as much Ir 


the bare letter of a ſingle one, as the whole 
is ſuperior to a part. 

All ſtates and nations have agreed that, 
where the letter has not provided, the ſpirit 
of treaties ſhall provide, a rule, by which they 


are mutvually to abide in their neceſſary inter- 


courſe. They have agreed, further, that where 
the letter is not clear and intelligible, the 
ſenſe and. gurport of it ſhall be made out by 

u pervades the general ſenſe and 
meaning, and which was known to have pre- 
ſided at its formation: and, above all, with a 


careful eye to the motives that gave it birth. 


In purſuance of this great and univerſal 
rule, if what is obſcure or inconſiſtent in 
treaties, is to be explained by their ſpirit, 
à fortiori (well may one fay) where an ad- 
herence to the letter of them would be abſurd, 
that letter muſt be rectified by a liberal inter- 


pretation of its meaning. Now can there be 


a greater abſurdity, than that a people in ſtrict 
air with another, ſhould derive from 
E 3 treaties 
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treaties a right to co-operate in their N 


tion. 
It cannot, certainly, be imagined, that ey | 


"Tm adminiſtered the affairs of Holland, at the 
time of the treaty of one thouſand ſix hundred 
and ſeventy-four, were not fully apprized of all 
that is above-mentioned. They were as intel- 
ligent and as able ſtateſmen as ever directed 
the affairs of your Excellency's country. No- 
thing, therefore, it may juſtly | be concluded, 
could fall out, in the ordinary courſe of things, 
which would eſcape their foreſight. * 
If then it ſhould be aſked,” why did they 
omit to guard, in poſitive and expreſs terms, 
againſt the abuſes which might be committed 
in ſupplying the enemy with naval ſtores, at 


any time, when the moſt imminent detriment 
and danger could not fail to reſult from it to 
either of the contracting parties? 
The reply is found in the ample proviſion | 
againſt all contingencies of this nature already 
made in the manifeſt, indiſputable ſpirit of 
every treaty ſubſiſting between the two na- 
tions: the collected ſtrength of this ſpirit, 


compoſed an armour impenetrable to the blows 


of any but a Gens inimiciſſima; for ſuch, in 
contradiſtinction to the terms uſed by civilians, 
L mult ſtile a people who could infringe the 
ſacred maxims and dictates of ſuch a ſpirit. . 


Let thoſe who delight in torturing argu- 
ments, 
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ments, revolve this matter as they pleaſe, 1 
hope your Excellency will allow they cannot 
ſucceed, by any interpretation whatever, in 
their endeavours to invalidate the juſt rights 
and authority of that neceſſary ſpirit of con- 
cord, founded on the experience of two cen- 
turies, and cemented by repeated treaties, 
which connects Great Britain and Holland in 
ſo natural and ſo forcible a manner: and which 
unites ſo happily with their mutual intereſts, 
in oppoſing all thoſe who are labouring with 
ſuch fervour to prove the title of the Dutch 
to aſſiſt the enemies of Great Britain with 
naval ſtores, or in any other mode, in her 
preſent dangerous ſituation. | 

The enemies of this country, not 3 ; 


able to make good' their oppoſition on this 
ground, will, no doubt, have recourſe to a 


multitude of other arguihents4 and, when 
they find themſelves forſaken by the letter of 
treaties, will call in the help of political con- 
ſiderations to maintain the ak an of their 
pretenſions. 

But, when the cauſe a man eſpouſes i is ſub⸗ 
ſt antially good, he need not fear to meet his 
enemy on any ground. For this reaſon, your 
Excellency will permit me to review the alle- 
gations which groundleſs rancour, and blind 
inveteracy, are ſo dextrous in fabricating to 
_ the * of this country. 
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41 is ſaid; that during, and ever ſince our 
Fn in ſucceſſes in the late war, we have 


| ,Exerciſed a ſort of deſpotiſm on the ſeas : af- 


fecting to dictate, in every part of the globe, 
.the laws to be obſerved by mercantile na- 
tions: and acting with a preſumption, and a 


 haughtineſs, hardly equalled by that which 


was diſplayed by Lewis the Fourteenth, in 


_ [the days of his higheſt proſperity: and no 


Jeſs criminal on that element which we boaſt- 


_ ingly call our own, than his conduct was in 
the countries here his arms gave him the 
| Sari 26 


It is ſaid, Ne we WW: a a real $2 
Wee er ſcheme to monopolize all the com- 
merce of the globe: that our miniſters have 
had it invariably in their view, theſe many 
years, and that our diſcourſes and books are 
full of that project: that we purpoſe, in the 
maturity of time, gradually to lay our hands 
on all the European poſſeſſions in America: 
and to reduce them to the level of our Colo- 


nies, whoſe trade we have made ſlaviſhly ſub- 


ſervient-to our own : and of whoſe proſpe- 
rity we have, by the ſevereſt ordinances, fet- 


_ tered the growth, and limited the extent. 


It is aſſerted, that, in conſequence of ſuch 
conduct and deſigns, Great Britain is become, 
in this. century, what France was in the laſt, 

+ [tate 
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a ſtate inimical, and, therefore, dangerous to 


all its neighbours; which, of courſe, they 
ought, according to the rules of good policy. 
to unite in oppoſing z leaſt it ſhould, in pro 
_ ceſs of time, through the augmentation of 
its tranſmarine poſſeſſions, acquire a degree 
of ſtrength and opulence, that might threaten 
an enthraldom to all the trade of Europe. 
I. have here laid before your Excellency, 
the principal allegations that our enemies 
have continually. in their mouths; which, 
they pretend, ſufficiently authorize: them to 
' ſound an alarm againſt us from all quarters: 
and, like Cato in the Roman ſenate, to re- 
preſent Great Britain in the ſame manner he 
did Carthage, as a power that ought to be 
deſtroyed for the ſecurity of the ——— 
' intereſts of Europe. 
Faving thus ſtated the grievances a 
the foes of Great Britain have thought proper 
to lay to her charge, ſhall I, before I enter 
upon a refutation of them, crave your Ex- 
cellency's permiſſion to declare, that, ſo far 
as my reading and remembrance extend, a 
combination of malice, ignorance, and abſur- 
dity, ſuperior, if equal, to ſuch accuſations as 
theſe, never yet diſgraced the . 
rants of the wildeſt politicians. 
. anſwer to the firſt of theſe charges, | 
Great 
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Great Britain is falſely accuſed of tyranniſing : 
on the ocean, In the whole courſe of the 


late war, ſhe paid due reſpect to the flag of 


| every prince and nation with which ſhe was 


in amity. There does not exiſt a remonſtrance 


from any power, complaining of any undue 


exertion of authority, that was not anſwered 
in a ſtile of friendlineſs, which clearly evinced 
how little diſpoſed Great Britain was to en- 


creaſe, by her haughtineſs, the number of her 


foes. ' To general aſſertions general anſwers 
are fully adequate; but it may be aſſerted; on 
our fide, without violating truth, that the 
teſtimonies of the far greateſt part of the 
neutral nations in Europe militate in our 
cauſe, On the coaſts of Barbary, a long-ex- 
tended region: on the ſhores of Italy : through- 
out the whole Levant: we were, during the 
courſe of the late glorious war, eſteemed, 
every where, a brave, a generous, an honeſt 
people. If words and diſcourſes may be re- 
lied on, their wiſhes were conſtantly-in our 
favour ; and they ſeemed always pleaſed at 
our ſucceſſes. We did not, on our part, 
one moment deviate, from the line of circum- 
ſpectfulneſs and moderation which had gained 
us, and continued to preſerve to us, that good. 
will, that confidence, that kindneſs of beha- 
viour, which only an uprightneſs and libera- 

| l 
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lity of conduct can ſecure: and which haugh- 
tineſs never fails to deſtroy. Difference of 

religion did us no prejudice. We found the 

| ſame amicableneſs of treatment from Roman 
| Catholics and from Mahometans. 

When, in the career of our victories, = 
had, unluckily, ſomewhat tranſgreſſed the li- 
mits preſcribed for the legal commiſſion of 
hoſtilities, notwithſtanding this departure from 


tte rigid laws of war, was in favour of the 


potentate on whoſe territory it was committed 
{ſince the enemy we were deſtroying was al- 
moſt equally his own) yet, far from being elated 
with ſucceſs, or preſuming from our ſtrength, 
the world ſaw us ſtooping reſpectfully to the 
laws of nations, and atoning, in due form, 
for a ſlight infringement on the rights of a 
power conſcious of its dependence on the 
might and friendſhip of Great Britain, and 
obliged, ſhortly after, to claim and rely upon 
them both, for its immediate preſervation. 
Was this haughtineſs, was this - was 
this deſporiſm ? | | 
It is not neceſſary to remind your Excellen- | 
cy, the tranſaction alluded to is the defeat and 
deſtruction of the French ſquadron, at Lagos, 
by Admiral Boſcawen, and the embaſſy of 
the late Lord Tyrawley, to Liſbon, in con- 


COON of that event. 
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The Northern Powers did not experience 
any more of this pretended tyranny than thoſe 


of the South. For the petty inſolences, and 
miſbehaviour, of private individuals einployed 
in the depredations of war, a kingdom is not 


to anſwer... It is ſufficient, when complained 
of, that they are redreſſed. But one may 
ſafely defy the moſt rancorous enemy of this 


nation to make out a ſingle inſtance, wherein 
its conduct was juſtly taxable with cruelty, 


or with contempt of juſtice. 
It were to be wiſhed that in the catalogue 


of our friends and well-wiſhers, during the 
late war, impartiality would ſuffer us to enu- 


morate the inhabitants of the United Pro- 


vinces: but, alas, the fame ſpirit of ſecret 


enmity actuated them, of which we feel the 


unhappy effects at the preſent. They claimed, 
and exerciſed, as they do now, the ſame pri- 


vilege of injuring Great Britain, by aſſiſting 


its enemies; and they built their claims on 


the ſame foundation, the treaty ſo often men- 
tioned. The only difference between thoſe 
and' theſe times, was that their adherence to 
our enemies was not attended with the dangers 
which now accompany it. Great Britain, at 


that happy period, united under her victo- 
rious ſtandards, her loyal and intrepid ſong 


in every pals of the globe. The aſſiſtance 
* 
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afforded by Holland, during the whole courſe 
of the late war, was, your Excellency mult 
know, of the utmoſt importance te France. 
It enabled her to bring home the productions 
of her colonies, and to export her own: it 
enabled her to employ all her ſeamen (an im- 
menſe body) on board of her navy: it en- 
abled her to give Great Britain many a bloody 
meeting on the ocean: and to diſpute with 
her that ſovereignty of the ſeas, which (if 
France ſhould ever obtain it) Holland will 
be the firſt to rue: it enabled her to prötfacek 
a war, which might have been terminated 
long before that deluge of blood was ſpilt, 
which inundated the plains of Germany, and 
of North America. To the aſſiſtance given by 


Holland to France, may, therefore, not unn 


fairly be aſeribed many of the calamities that 
afflicted mankind during the laſt war. 
What will your Excelleney ſay to the events 
which were taking place, at that time, in the 
Eaſt Indies? Without enquiring into tlie 
lawfulneſs of poſſeſſing ourſelves of domi. 
nions appertaining to nations ſituated at the 
furtheſt extremities of the globe; thus muck 
is certain, that the right of Great Britain to 
follow the example of her neighbours is in- 
diſputable. In theſe reſpe&s, both Holland 


1 

and Great Britain ſhare the guil as. well as 
the profit, | 

Neither do I mean to exclude from this 
idea, thoſe European nations whoſe inability 
alone ſets bounds to their pretenſions in theſe 
remote countries, the wealth and the weakneſs 
of which, are ſuch inviting motives to the 
avarice and enterprizing diſpoſition of the 
Europeans. The Spaniards, the Portugueſe, 
the French, and the Danes, are as greedy of 
Indian opulence, as the Engliſh or the Dutch : 
and want but their means, to accompliſh the 
ſame ends. | 
Whatever rights time and preſcription may 
confer, ſuch as they may be, we poſſeſſed them 
in as full an amplitude as the inhabitants 
of the United Provinces. Through induſtry, 
through perſeverance, through valour, we had 
obtained and formed ſettlements in various parts 
of that immenſe country. We had, according 
to the laws of war, diſpoſſeſſed our enemies, 
the French, of thoſe which they alſo had 
there acquired. After the expulſion of theſe 
formidable foes, we reſted ſecure from all 


further dread of moleſtation, and were ſolely 


intent on the proſecution of that lucrative 
commerce, which it were highly deſirable 
Europeans would make their only buſineſs in 


India, when, to their utter aſtoniſhment, our 
preſidencies 
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preſidencies in thoſe parts, received informa- 


tion that the officers of the Dutch Eaſt - India 


Company were preparing a powerful armament 


againſt them. The injuſtice of ſuch a conduct: 


the iniquity of aſſiſting our enemies: the mani- 


feſt violation of peace and friendſhip, without 
provocation, rendered ſuch a deſign highly 
improbable. But, fortunately, we were prepar- 
ed : and, notwithſtanding the wiles and ſtrata- 
gems of theſe new enemies, they unexpectedly 


met with a reception that equally aſtoniſhed 


them, and diſconcerted all their meaſures.  -. 
The records of our preſidency in Bengal, 


for the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


fifty-nine, will afford your Excellency a more 
particular detail of theſe matters than is neceſ- 


ſary here. 
What the ultimate views of the Dutch 


Eaſt-India Company were, at that period, did 
not, and could not, remain long a ſecret. They 


are ſo well known, that no perſon will mention 
them, who does not mean to excite the re- 
ſentment and indignation of Great Britain, 
It grieves me, that truth and impartiality . 
ſhould compel me to lay before your Excel- 
lency, tranſactions and events which prove, be- 
yond diſpute, that, next to France, the greateſt 


foe we had to encounter, during the laſt war, 


was Holland. 


From 
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From theſe inſtances, one would be tempt- 
ed to think the enmity of Holland to England, 
1 | was as deeply rooted in the minds of its inha- 
4 | bitants, as the antipathy ſubſiſting between 
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4 the French and the Engliſh; and aroſe, in 
508 like manner, from the recollection of the 
34 i | grudges and feuds that ſo often drew the fierce 
"If _ anceſtors of theſe two warlike nations into 
1 the field, and occaſioned ſuch horrid ſlaughters 


W | of their beſt and braveſt people. 

1 But, your Excellency knows, the cauſe of 
1 this oppoſition in your countrymen to the 
1 intereſts of this kingdom, to be of quite ano- 
48 | ther nature. It is not a rivalry of military 
fame. It is not a rivalry of glory in the field 
of arts or arms. It is a motive of a far in- 
ferior kind which influences your countrymen :. 
one that ought never to be admitted, though _ 1 
1 it enters frequently, into their councils. I 
1 „ This motive is a blind injudicious jealouſy N 
of the commercial grandeur of Great Britain. 0 
|| Jealouſies of this kind are highly dangerous. 

1 3 Hiſtory is full of proofs, that an emulation 

of commerce, indulged with violence, often 

It | induces men to adopt, indiſcriminately, all 

| methods of gain; to make no diſtinction be. 


tween thoſe that are fair and equitable, and 

1 thoſe that are foul and unjuſt: and to look for 

1 profit wherever it can be found; whether bf 
1 ä 55 1 
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through the laudable channel of induſtry and 
trade, or through the ſiniſter path of rapine” 
and extortion; whether by the avowed pluns 
der of a declared foe, or by ſecretly contriv= 
: ing the ruin of an' vnſuſpecting friend. N 
Certain it is, the idea that the Engliſh are 
their moſt formidable competitors in trade, 
is the ſole baſis of that envy which pervades 
the general temper and conduct of the people 
in Holland, whenever the affairs of Great | 
Britain come under their conſideration. 
After reviewing the conduct obſerved. by 
our miniſtry during the late war, can it be 
ſaid that Great Britain acted on any other 
principles but thoſe of ſelf· preſervation 1 
meer defence? 
I hope, therefore, your Excellency will alter 
TI have made it ſufficiently clear, that Great 
Britain is moſt unjuſtly criminated for aiming 
or affecting to domineer, either on land or 
ſea; that in the midſt of her moſt brilliant 
ſucceſſes, ſhe reſpected the rights of her friends, 
and exerciſed her ſtrength and courage on none 
but her foes ; that, far from attempting to 
dictate imperiouſly to other nations, the acqui- 
eſced, in the moſt ſolemn, n manner, 
in the demands of ſatisfactiot and redrefs for 
an offence of ſo trivial, ſo ſlight a nature, that 
it ic could not, in the ſtrictne of a fair interpre- 
| | tation, 
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tation, be conſtrued in ſuch a light; — ſhe 
never deviated in any given inſtance, from the 
line of forbearance and moderation, which 
her politicians had laid down, from the firſt 
commencement of hoſtilities; conſcious. the 
enemy they had to deal with, was too potent 
and dangerous, for them to throw an addi - 
tional weight into his ſcale, by treating any 
other ſtate with a haughtineſs that might pro- 
cure him its good offices. Armed with this 
ſpirit of equitableneſs, ſhe diſdained the uſe 38 
of any other weapons, than thoſe which valour | # 
and good conduct enabled her to employ with ; 
ſo much luſtre ; and avoided, above all things, 
that odious arrogance, in which her enemies 
accuſe her, with ſo much untruth, of having | 
equalled even Lewis the Fourteenth. She imi- 1 
tated him in nothing but his activity and his 1 
conqueſts; and never envied him that pom- \ Vp 
pous ſtile of ſelf. importance, in which, your | ' 
Excellency well remembers, he addreſſed =_ 
himſelf to- the States General, when he told 
them he would condeſcend to grant them 
peace, on condition he ſhould participate 
in the direction and management of all their 
foreign poſſeſſions: that his religion ſnould be 
eſtabliſned in their country: that all their 
European acquiſitions ſhould be ſurrendered 
into his hands: : and that, as a laſting monu- 
| ment 
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ment of their dependence on his mercy, they 
ſhould yearly repair to the foot of his throne, 
and acknowledge themſelves, , in the moſt ſo- 
lemn and expreſs manner, the holders of their 
lands and liberties from his permiſſion and ge- 
neroſity; and that, by way of ratifying all 


| theſe conceſſions, and of paying a due homage 


to his perſon, crown, and dignity, they ſhould, 


at the ſame time, annually preſent him with 


a medal, whereon all theſe mme | 


ſhould be formally engraved. 

Such was the treatment which the ne 
of your Excellency's countrymen. met at the 
hands of Lewis the Fourteenth, Such were 
the terms which Louvois, that tyrannical 
miniſter of a deſpotic prince, inſtigated his maſ- 
ter to offer, as a ground of accommodation be- 
tween him and a free people that had neither 
injured nor affronted him; and ſuch, I beg 
your Excellency's leave to aſſert, will be the 
ſpirit of any pacification which may, in future 
times, take place between France and Holland, 
ſhould (which Heaven avert) the Houſe of 
Bourbon ſucceed in their preſent plans, and 
France become again, in conſequence of the 
unhappy diviſions between Great Britain and 
Holland, the ſame powerful and mercileſs ene- 
my, which "__ forefathers experienced, in the 

Fs > perſon 


11 
perſon of Lewis the Fourteenth, in one thou- 
ſand fix hundred and ſeventy-two. 

Your Excellency will excuſe my dwelling 
fo circumſtantially on this diſagreeable part 
of your hiſtory ; but when Great Britain is 
accuſed of acting with haughtineſs, and of 
forming views of lawleſs ambirion, it is proper, 
not only to ſet forth the moderation ſhe has 
preſerved upon all occaſions, but, at the ſame 
time, to remind the world, how much more 
ſeverely, as well as juſtly, ſhe can retort the 
accufation on the accuſers themſelves; who 
are no others than either the ſubjects, the 
emiſſaries, or the venal tools, in other coun- 
tries, of the court of France. | : 

The fecond charge contained in the alle- 
gations againſt Great Britain, is that ſhe 
cheriſhes a deſign gradually to make the 
whole commerce of the world excluſively her 
own: that her government has it conſtantly 
in view : and that her people's converſations, 
and even their writings, N manifeſt 
It. 

Here is, with your Excellency's permiſſion, 
Il venture to ſay, one of the moſt curious 
inſtances of complaint, that ever were ſeriouſly 
| exhibited againſt the whole body of a Foes 
together with their government. . 

„„ | It 
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It is, indeed, a complaint of ſo unuſual 


| a of ſo ſtrange and complex u nature: 


ſo difficult to ſtate with any preciſion, and ſo 
totally impoſſible to prove, that, upon a ver 
light inſpection, it hecomes almoſt luſlierous. 

It is not marvellous that any nation, or am 
government, ſhould form very extenſive views 
for the augmentation of the riches of the ſtate, 
by increaſing thoſe of individuals. through 
trade and induſtry ; but it is, ſurely, a matter 
of juſt amazement, that other ſtates . ſhould 
view ſuch, deſigns in the light of A e 
crime and miſdemeanour. 

While the governours of a Fare 
no further than to improve the gifts of Nature, 
or the reſaurces of art, to their utmoſt extent 
and perfection; inſtead of blaming and ſuſ- 
pecting them of views detrimental to their 
neighbours, the world ſhould, on the contrary, 
according to the received rules of common 
ſenſe, rejoice in ſo laudable a ſubject. for gene- 
ral imitation; and propoſe to itſelf ſuch peg- 
ple for a model to Tollows: rather than as an 
object of cenſure. 25 ä 

When eee plans: als not Frm 
from the limits of labour and induſtry :. when 
their efforts. tend only to employ the produc- 
tions of the ſoil, the ingenuity, the activity of 
individuals, in ſuch- wiſe as to acquire wealth 

| F z , _ 


and power, without exerciſing violenee upon 


others, for the ſake of ſuch acquiſition; no- 
thing can be more abſurd, than to tax them 
with ſiniſter views. A man might as juſtly 
be accuſed of diſhoneſty, for endeavouring, 
by lawful means, to become richer than hls 
bw rg IEG 4s 23 


In application to theſe general 1 which ; 


Nand: uncontroverted, your Excellency will 
permit me to examine what methods Great 
Britain has purſued to arrive at her preſent 
pitch of commercial grandeur; and whether 
they are ſuch as ſhe will be able to juſtify 
before the tribunal of an impartial public. 
From the days of our Henry the Seventh, 
to the demiſe of Elizabeth, the trade of this 
country was in its infancy and youth. It be- 
gan to feel the ſtrength of manhood towards 
the latter years of James the Firſt, and under 
his ſon Charles the Firſt. Bur it was not 
until the reign of Charles the Second, it at- 
tained to that period of ſplendour, which has 
been ever ſince on the increaſe, and has ex- 
cited the admiration of all dation and per- 
apps the envy of moſt. _ 


But in what manner have ths natives of 


this iſland arrived at their preſent opulence ? 
It was not by diſpoſſeſſing, through force, 
op other people of their juſt properties : nor 

maſſacring 
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maſſacring them, as the Spaniards did the 
rich and helpleſs Indians. It was not by ex- 
erciſing piracy upon the ſeas, as the ferocious 
inhabitants of the coaſt of Barbary. It was 
not, in ſhort, through violence, nor through 
fraud, the riches of this country have been 
obtained; It was by a regular ſeries of la- 
bour and patience, accompanied by a _ 
ſhare of integrity and diſcretion. 

Far from entertaining the leaſt thought of 
appropriating: to- itſelf the domains of other 
ſtates, When, in the progreſs of its commer. 
cial undertakings, Great Britain foreſaw, from 
the rapid exertions of her people, that a very 
extenſive ſphere would become neceſſary for 
their enterpriſing genius, ſhe conceiyed the 
bold and daring idea of creating, as it were, 
a ne world for them to range in, unmoleſted 
through any. pretenſions to a ee od 

it by foreign nations. 
Inn this view the Britiſh Colonies were 
founded, nurtured, and improved to their pre- 
ſent greatneſs and importance: happy fot 
Great Britain, if her paſt efforts, during two - 
.centuries, for the grandeur and proſperity of 
her people, do not become a fatal proof of 
the „er e n oa OT of human 
wiſdom! - 4 1 

M08 any man 7 hop in ber other eſſays 

for 


. Hm 
| for the benefit of her commerce, Great Bri- 
tain has * a i either n or in- 


fidious "3 «t A. I 
When the wegn to look cowards 10 did 1 
the harbour any views of hoſtility and con- 7 


queſt ? If your Excellency will be pleaſed to 
examine the accounts extant of the various 
attempts made by the Europeans to obtain a 

trade and ſettlement in India, you will find 
the Engliſh were not the firſt who gave the 
natives a ſpecimen of what the Europeans 
might become in future times; they, certain- 
ly, were not the firſt whoſe behaviour might 
have warned them of the danger of admitting 
among them people of ſuch reſtleſs, ſuch ava- 
ricious, and ſuch daring diſpoſitionn. 
But both Engliſh and Dutch ſhould tread 
| lightly on Indian ground. It is a ſubject too 
dangerous for their diſcuſſion; I ſhall; there- 
fore, diſmiſs it with this ſingle remark - that 
thoſe individuals, in Holland, ho take upon 
them to accuſe the people here of aiming at 
a monopoly of commerce, through forcible 
meaſures, would do well to look at home, for 
an account of the tranſactions of their fore- 

fathers in ep at en ere the 0 
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. 
which criminates the people of this iſland, for 
allowing the notion of an excluſive trade, to 
form the ſubject of their — and of 
their writings. (Hi 

The enemies and ili-wiſhers to Gra Bri- 
| tain muſt certainly be uncommonly deſirous 
to find us guilty, at all hazards, when they 
ſuffer their attention to ſtoop” at ſuck objects 
of crimination : but if they really and bone 
fide think ſuch matters deſerving of cenſure, 
let them repair to Paris, and hearken to the 
converſations 'of thoſe zealous Frenchmen, 
who, in the warmth of their hearts, and the 
heat of their heads, unfeignedly believe that, 
with ſomewhat more of good management 
than has hitherto fallen to the lot of their 
miniſtries, France might eaſily ingroſs che 
trade of the whole world. 

It is not merely in the vehemence of diſcourſe 
this idea prevails; books have been written 
upon it. One, in particular, came out not 
long after the concluſion of the laſt war, 
wherein the anonymous author takes abun- 
dance of pains to prove, by a very circum- 
ſtantial enumeration of all the particular 

branches of trade which may be profecuted 
in France, and, by an ample catalogue of 
every article belonging to each branch, that 


Toms is able. to drive out of the field of 
trade 


EN 1 
trade all nations whatever: and that a com- 
petition with her would be impracticable, 
were thoſe methods purſued which might, 
upon due inveſtigation, be found effectual to 
that purpoſe. 

Tf, therefore, the Engliſh are- + defvrvig of 
cenſure, for diſcourſing and writing on the 
ſubject of ingroſſing the whole ſphere of trade 
to themſelves, the French are not lefs blame- 
able; and ought to be mentioned witly an 
equal degree of aſperity. $6 

But your Excellency is too equitable to 
collect the guilt of a nation from the un- 
guarded, inconſiſtent ſpeeches of raſh, un- 
informed: individuals, or the fanciful lucubra- 
tions of inexperienced ſpeculators. 

While government ſuffers not the impetuo- 
ſity of its ſubjects to break out into actual 
exceſſes and encroachments on their neigh- 
bours, it matters very little how much they 
amuſe their imaginations with the ſchemes and 
projects of viſionary men: all countries pro- 
duce them; and the miſchief ſuch characters 
occaſion is ſeldom extended beyond their own 
perſons. 

I now come to the laſt charge, wherein 
Great Britain is faid ro harbour a deſign to 
ſeize, at convenient opportunities, all the Eu- 
ropean * in America ſucceſſively, in 
order 


Ws 75 % | ; 


| order to place them upon the footing 10 her 
own, and to enjoy flair excluſive commerce. 
in the ſame, manner. 5 
They who alledge duch deſigns er Great 
Britain, ought to do more; they ought” to 
prove their reality, and the pr a 
effecting them. 


Had our colonies in North NT re- 


mained ever ſo obediently attached to. this. 
country, it does not appear, from any chain 
of reaſoning, neceſſary or probable the French 
or Spaniſh iſlands, or poſſeſſions. on the con- 


tinent, ſhould run any; riſk of falling into 
our hands. They could become ours only 
through conqueſt; and it is the height of ab- 


ſurdity to imagine, that Great Britain ſnould 


ſo far be deluded, as to provoke to an union 
againſt her two ſuch powers as thoſe of France 
and Spain; which would, in ſuch caſe, meet 
with every help they could claim or deſire; 
as all Europe would concur in the preven- 


tion of ſuch an attempt on our part. 


It is not improbable, indeed, that, aided | 
by the ſtrength of her colonies, Great Britain 
might, in the courſe of any future conteſt 


with thoſe powers, become miſtreſs of ſome 
of their iſlands; but our acquiſitions would 


reach no farther. Europe knows too well 


the benefit ariſing from a partition of Ame- 
rica among its preſent poſſeſſors, to ſuffer it 
; 2 5 ever 
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woeful: — wel legs Brinſh na- 
tion the danger of either founding far diſtant 
colonies, or acquiring very note pollelions. 
Tour Excellency: will, cherefore; allow m 
10 deny he propriety, ſo maliciouſiy infifted - 
on, of uniting - againſt Great Briraing"" "= 
poſſeſſions abroad are, doubtleſs, of imme 
benefit to her; but can never prove dangetom 
to her European veighbours, 3 4 
tinue to ut on the ſame plan of policy, of 
which ſhe has ſo long, and ſo ſucceſsfully, 
given the example, by permitting no ſtate to 
aſſume a power, or pretenſions, inimical to 
che welfare and ſafety of the reſt. 
Here I ſhall reſt, for the preſent, in bope, 


that your Excellency will honour this epiſtolary 
addrefs with a peruſal, and vouchſafe to con- 


ſider it” as the production of one who wiſhes 
moſt cordially to ſee an unfeigned renovation 
of that ſtrict amity which once ſubſiſted be- 
Tween Great Britain and Holland, © - 4 
With theſe ſentiments, which ought to 


e of every ann 1 remain, nol. 
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